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Today organized labor is in deeper crisis than 
any time since the rise of mass production in the 
late-19th century at a time when workers 
worldwide are mobilizing against capital’s 
neoliberal policies. While the global working class 
is expanding at breathtaking pace as urbanization 
and industrial production grows, labor unions are 
losing members, workers are prevented from 
organizing unions, and traditional legal structures 
are mostly in disarray. We find this pattern in the 
Global North where industrial workers are 
replaced by service workers and the Global South, 
where foreign direct investment (FDI) is 
contributing to rapid growth of manufacturing. 
While traditional labor unions throughout the world 
are powerful in a few key sectors and represent a 
declining number of workers; in most instances 
the old model of labor unionization established in 
accords of the early-to-mid 20th century has lost 
its capacity to defend workers, creating greater 
levels of poverty, inequality, and declining 
democracy. 

It is now nearly 30 years since the publication 
of What Do Unions Do?, when at the end of 
Reagan’s first term in office, authors, Richard 
Freeman and James Medoff, persuasively 
demonstrated that labor unions were a positive 
force on the entire economy: raising wages for 
those in unions and creating a floor that improved 
living conditions for nonunion workers and 
ensured the maintenance of productive and 
stable jobs that contribute to economic prosperity 


for all without increasing inflation. However, since 
1984 union density in the US dropped in half from 
23.3 percent to 12.5 percent, and private sector 
membership hovers around seven percent even 
as trade unions have initiated efforts to recruit new 
members. Given declining union membership 
among all workers, no wonder that the attack 
against unions and their members who earned 
higher wages has increased with greater intensity 
since the Global Financial Crisis (GFC) of 2008. 
As fewer workers have decent wages, 
management exercises a ‘beggar thy neighbor’ 
tactic to divide organized workers, who are seen 
as reducing economic efficiency in the labor 
market from unorganized workers who are 
vulnerable to the vicissitudes of the market. The 
tactic was used adeptly by capital to reduce 
production costs but did not lead to an palpable 
gain in manufacturing as US workers could never 
compete against China or India where wages in 
these sectors are a fraction of those in the US, 
Western Europe, and Japan. 

Traditional Labor Union Decline 
and Working Class Militancy 

A central feature of the GFC is the decline in 
the ability of workers to respond through formal 
labor mechanisms to corporate efforts to use the 
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The Union for Radical Political Economics (URPE) is a 
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an interest in a radical analysis of political and economic top¬ 
ics. Since its founding in 1968, URPE’s members have used 
this analysis to advance various progressive political and social 
agendas. URPE publishes the Review of Radical 
Political Economics, runs a set of presentations at the academic 
professional meetings of the Allied Social Science Associations, 
sponsors a resource/speakers bureau called Economy Connec¬ 
tion, and holds a Summer Conference on political and economic 
topics at a family-friendly summer camp. Its members are 
active in a wide array of professional and activist projects. 
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URPE at ASSA 
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Call for Papers 


Union for Radical 
Political Economics 

Annual Meeting 

Philadelphia, January 3-5,2014 

URPE invites proposals for individual papers and 
complete sessions for the URPE at ASSA annual 
meeting. URPE welcomes proposals on radical 
political economic theory and applied analysis from a 
wide variety of theoretical traditions. 

The deadline for proposed papers and sessions is 
May 1, 2013. At that time individual and panel 
proposals will be checked to be sure everyone is 
current with their URPE dues or the proposals will be 
set aside. 

Proposals for complete sessions are encouraged 
and should include the session title, a brief 
description of each paper, and the names, institutional 
affiliations, and email addresses of the chair, 
discussants, and presenters. Proposals for sessions 
should contain four papers. If you are proposing a 
complete session, please arrange to have discussants 
for your papers and a chair for your session. As the 
organizer of this session, you are responsible for 
conveying administrative information to session 
members, including confirmation that the session has 
been accepted, the time and location, and deadlines. A 
registration fonn must be completed for each paper. 

Proposals for individual papers should include the 
title, the abstract, and the author's name, institutional 
affiliation, and email. You should also complete the 
registration form. Individuals whose papers are 
accepted may also be expected to serve as a discus¬ 
sant for a different paper at the meetings. If you list 
the areas you prefer to discuss, all attempts will be 
made to match your preferences. Individual papers 


that are accepted will be assigned to sessions and each 
session will have an assigned organizer. It is the 
organizer's job to convey administrative information 
to session members, including confirmation that the 
session has been accepted, the time and location, and 
deadlines. URPE has no paid ASSA staff, so those 
presenting papers must share the burden of 
organizing. 

We regret that high quality individual papers may 
be turned down due to the inability to place them in a 
session with papers with similar themes. For this 
reason, we strongly encourage proposals for full 
sessions. The number of sessions we can accept is 
limited by ASSA, and we regret that high quality 
sessions may be turned down as well. 

Please note that the date, time, and location of 
sessions are assigned by ASSA, not URPE. You 
should receive word from URPE that your paper/ 
session was accepted by mid-June. ASSA will not 
assign dates and times until much later in the summer. 

Please note that anyone who presents a paper (but 
not the chairs or discussants) must be a member of 
URPE (except at joint sessions with other groups, in 
which case they can be a member of the other 
organization) at the time of submission of the paper 
or panel proposal. Contact urpe@labornet.org or 
413-577-0806 for membership information. We will 
confirm membership prior to accepting proposals. 
Applications should be submitted online on the URPE 
website www.urpe.org, beginning April 1 (instructions 
will be available by March 1 on the website). If you 
have questions or problems with the online 
submission, please contact Fred Moseley at the email 
address below. Only applications received by the 
May 1 deadline will be considered. 

If you have any other questions, please contact 
one of the URPE at ASSA coordinators below: 

Fred Moseley, Mt Holyoke: fmoseley@mtholyoke.edu 
Laurie Nisonoff, Hampshire:lnisonoff@hampshire.edu 
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crisis as a means to weaken and destabilize labor 
unions capacity to represent members. Since 
World War II the power of labor unions is highly 
dependent on the strength of social democratic 
and labor-based political parties to influence state 
managers. In most instances, states have 
remained beholden to finance capital and 
businesses that are now using the financial crisis 
as a pretext to reduce wages and benefits through 
undermining traditional unions in those few 
sectors where workers are unionized. A creation 
of financial capital, the crisis is providing the basis 
for significantly reducing labor union power that 
had been variously held in check under tripartite 
agreements following World War II. With the end 
of state socialism and now the political and 
economic subversion of social democracies, the 
predatory nature of capital is asserting itself as a 
rapacious force that considers workers and their 
traditional unions that had bargained agreements 
as essentially weak organizations that prevented 
worker militancy in exchange for union recognition 
and wage growth. The state-capital-labor accords 
were never a question of ideology but preventing 
workers from advancing their democratic 
aspirations through democratic class struggle. 
Nearly 30 years later Bill Fletcher, Jr. reaffirmed 
the positive contribution of labor unions to the US, 
pointing to its history of defending racial equality, 
social equity, and universal programs. However, 
Fletcher recognizes that business unionism is an 
impediment and drain on the working class and 
has supported US imperial foreign policies 
(Fletcher 2012). 

The 12th edition of The State of Working 
America, released by the Economic Policy 
Institute reveals that the Great Recession has had 
a devastating consequence on average 
Americans that was already undermining workers 
through rising wage, income and income 
inequality due to economic policies that 
redistribute income toward the wealthy and 
powerful. In the period from 1979 and 2007, the 
EPI, calculates that wages for the top one percent 
of taxable households rose by 156 percent while 
income for 90 percent of the population rose by 
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less than 17 percent—undermining the largely 
false impression of economic mobility in the US. 
Further these inequalities (Mishel et al 2012). 

The declining influence of labor is having 
obvious consequences on workers in the US and 
beyond. Capital investment flows to nonunion 
enterprises and as density declined, the capacity 
of unions to increase wages and working 
conditions for members declines precipitously: in 
many cases union leaders are even offering 
concessions. For the past 30 years, traditional 
unions have gradually lost influence over political 
parties to defend wages, benefits, and social 
protections as governing blocs almost always 
favor the interests of capital over workers. We are 
now seeing the wreckage of three decades of 
neoliberal policies that unions failed or are unable 
to challenge in the through labor-based or social 
democratic parties. In the US, the Democratic 
Party was never a labor party and it is even less 
accountable or even sympathetic to the working 
class than in Europe and beyond. In the US as 
elsewhere, tripartite labor laws negotiated 
between labor, capital and the state are illusory for 
union members who seek to improve their 
conditions. Over the last 30 years, proponents of 
the working class have called for new laws to 
protect workers, greater efforts to mobilize 
members through labor unions, unifying organized 
labor against the capitalist onslaught, and 
inclusionary policies that include immigrants, 
women, and workers of color, improving labor law 
to remove impediments to join unions, the 
organized labor movement has largely failed to 
advance these ideas beyond policy proposals or 
mass meetings. Too little attention has been paid 
to the unions themselves who have distanced 
themselves from members who are almost always 
more militant than leaders. 

Organized Labor’s Decay and the Rise of 
Poverty and Inequality 

In recent confrontations over the past 18 
months, labor unions have with few exceptions 
proven too weak to challenge corporate and the 
state initiatives to reduce wages and benefits, and 
weaken protections and labor rights. In the New 
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York City, acclaimed as the most pro-union city in 
the US, Con Edison replaced striking utility 
workers and ultimately forced them back to work 
and negotiate a concessionary contract in the 
summer of 2012. In February 2013, New York 
City school bus drivers were forced back to work 
even after the NLRB ruled that they were within 
their rights to strike to preserve their conditions. 
New York City’s oligarchic Mayor Bloomberg 
claimed that the drivers had to negotiate with 
contractors while restricting public funding that 
was intended to pay for contracts with livable 
wages. 

When the Chicago Teachers Union (CTU), 
energized by a rank and file leadership, went on 
strike in September 2012, they had gained a 
tactical advantage by mobilizing on a grassroots 
basis within their communities. Through forging 
an important alliance with communities 
throughout the city, the teachers demands 
extended beyond wages to improving conditions 
and services for students in the Chicago Public 
School System. Forging an alliance in 
underserved communities was crucial in gaining 
the support of parents and the majority of the 
city’s workers to support the strike. The CTU 
eventually prevailed and gained a contract victory 
that was viewed as a victory for underserved 
communities ignored by Mayor Rahm Emanuel. 

The CTU strike is a pivotal example of the 
importance of reattaching the ties with 
disconnected communities that have long 
suffered as a result of neoliberal policies that seek 
to reduce government funding for essential 
services and privatize any public need where 
profits can be extracted. The strike also 
demonstrated that blind support for the 
Democratic Party and other liberal parties in the 
US and beyond will yield little if workers are 
excluded from decisions that vitally impact on their 
lives. Just in the last year, organized labor has 
recognized that the alliance with the majority of 
workers outside unions in their communities is 
indispensable to begin to solidify a united and 
effective response to the hegemonic power of 
capital and the state that imposes deleterious 
policies that reduce access to education, housing, 
health care, transportation, while restructuring 


labor markets and reducing wages for the 
majority of workers. In the US, traditional unions 
who face penalties and fines for striking, 
picketing, and boycotts, now rely on local 
community organizations and coalitions to counter 
corporate and business efforts to characterize 
them as outsiders. Unions must encourage 
communities to mobilize independently to demand 
better jobs, improved services, and conditions. In 
Brooklyn, food service unions who banned from 
picketing supermarkets are relying on local 
communities to pressure employers to recognize 
and bargain with workers. This model of coalition 
building is viewed as necessary to improve wages 
and working conditions and the conditions of all 
workers who depend on services in communities 
throughout the country. Capital and the state 
cannot say that unions are monopolies that 
exercise disproportionate influence over the labor 
market for a privileged labor aristocracy but that 
unions are an essential component in advancing 
the conditions of the working class in 
neighborhoods, cities, metro areas, states, and 
throughout the country. 

In assessing the US and global labor 
movements of the early 20th century we must 
take into account their antecedents in the global 
justice movements of the 1990s, from the 
Zapatista movement that formed in 1994 against 
NAFTA, to Seattle’s labor protest against the 
WTO trade accords, and other protests against 
free trade agreements that failed to take account 
the rights of workers and peasants. In the first 
decade of the 20th century, protests continued in 
Europe and North America and oppositional 
movements were formed to counter neoliberal 
accords negotiated without equal participation or 
even presence of traditional labor unions. The 
majority of the working class who labored at 
low-paying jobs had no official standing or 
recognition as social actors with rights. 
Consequently, the protests and demonstrations 
took on a hybrid character as new affinity groups 
formed to protest the neoliberal social order in 
response to local conditions. The second decade 
began with a signal event that was mostly 
overlooked by Westerners: the Red Shirt 
Movement in Thailand. From March 20 to April 
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10, Thai workers and peasants occupied the main 
thoroughfares of Bangkok in an independent 
display of force not seen since the Zapatistas. 
The Red Shirts were organized by youth and 
unorganized workers in opposition to inequality 
and growing poverty in Thailand that had 
devastated the lives of the poor and working 
classes in Thailand. While the Thai police 
crushed the Red Shirts, killing more than 50 
activists, the movement set the stage for popular 
assemblies as a form of protest in against tuition 
fees in the UK in November 2010, the Arab Spring 
of 2011, the spring 2011 Wisconsin protests 
against the attack against public sector unions, 
and the North Occupy Wall Street protests that 
swept North America in the fall of 2011. In each 
case, established working class organizations 
were at the periphery of the movements: 
expressing cautious support for the challenge to 
corporate-driven policies. 

The Road Ahead: Organized Labor and 
New Worker Organization 

The decline in traditional unions worldwide has 
contributed to declining standards of living for the 
vast majority of workers even as states have 
increased their GDR To be sure, the global 
capitalist system remains dominated by 
hegemonic capitalist powers in Western Europe, 
North America, and East Asia, where the GFC has 
created poverty and economic destitution for most 
workers. Nevertheless, given the uneven historic 
development of capitalism throughout the world, 
it is necessary to comprehend the nature of class 
relations in the older industrial Global North and 
developing countries of the Global South that 
emerged have become dominant manufacturers 
in the neoliberal era. Under neoliberal capitalism, 
we must assess how class relations are unfolding 
under autocratic rule. 

Traditional trade unions sit at the margins of 
the popular assemblies that have formed and 
have little influence over the course of action 
aside from providing support for their efforts. In 
North America, left unions have supported 
Occupy but have had little say in their actions that 
were supported by many of their own members. 
Constrained by obsolete bargaining laws, 


traditional unions with declining membership sat 
at the sidelines and could do little beyond 
cheerleading. While many unions supported the 
youthful Occupy organizations that formed, they 
could do little else. This demonstrated the 
limitations of bargaining laws that prevented 
unions from striking if employers violated the 
terms of contracts. Indeed in the US, as 
elsewhere, many unions could use the strike 
threat to extract concessions from public and 
private management. Where unions had 
threatened to strike, management in manufactur¬ 
ing unions responded with bankruptcy as a means 
to restructure their workforce. In other cases, 
management was prepared in advance and 
continued to operate with management or 
replacement workers. The NLRB laws 
governing strikes were more often a weapon used 
against unions rather than a legitimate tool to 
bring management to the bargaining table. 

In the absence of a credible counterforce to 
management, unions have engaged in 
concessions or remain at a standstill without a set 
of tactics to counter management hegemony in 
the workplace. Consequently in many instances, 
new forms of unions are emerging to counter 
employers in a range of workplaces. In most 
instances, workers are engaged in self activity 
through marshalling their own power outside of 
the NLRB legal order. Among those unions 
organizing without traditional unions are the IWW, 
which has gained greater popularity among young 
workers through campaigns among baristas 
Starbucks nationwide, couriers in Chicago, and 
Jimmy John’s sandwich shop workers in 
Minnesota. Other workers are organizing in 
warehouses, food services, transportation, 
and other sectors where unions are largely absent 
(Lynd & Grubacic 2008). The workers are unified 
in a sense of distrust of the NLRA to defend their 
interests as well as the union bureaucracy 
that often were unable to defend their rights 
through contract negotiations that created 
two-tiered wage structures, negotiated away the 
right to strike, and acceded to most employer 
demands. 

continued on page 9 ... 
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Update on Economy Connection, URPE’s Resource/Speakers Bureau 

by Ruthie Indeck, Coordinator (201-792-7459 or soapbox@urpe.org) 


The New Year 

Due to a job reorganization, house calamities, and 
family situations, EC missed a column last time, but we 
are back now and planning for the new year! 

2012 saw much activity in the Occupy movement on 
the part of URPE and Economy Connection members, as 
well as URPE as an organization (see the 2012 Summer 
issue). We are currently arranging for an EC member to 
lead a discussion at a NYC Occupy chapter showing of 
Koch Brothers Exposed, and hope to continue the Oc¬ 
cupy relationships we formed last year. 

EC is working with the URPE Steering Committee 
on contributing to a student-organized April conference 
at the College of the Atlantic in Maine. A NYC member 
of EC introduced us to a group of social workers inter¬ 
ested in learning more about the state of the economy; 
we have encouraged them to host an URPE speaker. In 
March Renee Toback will speak at Wagner College on is¬ 
sues related to inequality and the budget. 

The Fiscal Cliff 

In early January Renee Toback explained the Fiscal 
Cliff to enthusiastic members of Northwest Bronx for 
Change. (After speaking at a 2010 event arranged by EC, 
NWBC has invited Renee back several times.) She de¬ 
scribed the Fiscal Cliff debate as primarily ideological: 
the Right has been waiting for a chance to starve the state 
and destroy popular government programs ever since 
FDR. She noted that the US deficit has been higher in the 
past than it is now, and the economy survived. She de¬ 
scribed the decline of the capital-labor accord, with prof¬ 
its increasing and wages decreasing; this helped set the 
stage for the current attack on the safety net. 

KPFT Series on Socialism: 

What will it look like, and how will we get there? 

URPE member George Reiter is co-host of a weekly 
radio show, Thresholds, on KPFT, a Pacifica station in 
Houston. He has hosted many URPE speakers over the 
years. He is currently producing a series on Socialism. 
His February 14 show featured Chris Williams. Cur¬ 
rently scheduled are Paddy Quick on February 21, and 
A1 Campbell later in March. Shows are temporarily 
archived at http://archive.kpft.org/. 

“More growth!” is the cure-all that mainstream capi¬ 
talists recommend for practially all our economic prob¬ 
lems, said long-time environmental activist Chris 


Williams. But growth has not helped people live better - 
poverty and environmental destruction have both in¬ 
creased. Capitalists want growth in order to generate 
more profits; this has led to a focus on making as much 
money as possible in the short term, and to production of 
whatever makes the most money, rather than what people 
need. The need for growth at any cost directly contradicts 
the need to preserve our environment. 

Chris would like to see a socialist society, in which 
we make what we need, not what is profitable. Produc¬ 
tion would occur in a cooperative, not competitive way 
so that we could plan for an environmentally sustainable 
future. And we would need a real democracy to effec¬ 
tively decide what and how much to produce, and by 
what methods. A society in which commands are given 
from the top down would not be socialism - it would be 
a variation on capitalism. And in today’s context of great 
wealth existing side by side with extensive poverty, 
socialism isn’t the scary word it used to be, Chris says. 
Ever since the Right started calling Obama a socialist, 
more people have been googling the word! Chris noted, 
however, that Obama has been sending contradictory 
messages - wanting to stop global warming, while ap¬ 
plauding our increased production of gas and oil. 

After a discussion of the seriousness of our current 
climate situation, George asked how we would get from 
our current profit-oriented system to one that is more in 
line with Chris’s vision. Chris talked about intermediate 
steps. He was inspired by the 2011 political activism in 
the Middle East, the US Midwest, and the Occupy move¬ 
ment. He also takes heart from actions like the (then up¬ 
coming) Feb. 17 Washington demonstration to stop the 
Keystone XL tar sands pipeline. Chris wants to see a na¬ 
tional movement that is independent (especially of the 
Democratic Party), grass roots, and democratic. “I’d like 
to see the rise of a new social movement that has the rad¬ 
icalism of the 1960s and 70s connected to the social 
power of the union movement that was so powerful in 
the 1930s.” Like the Egyptian army, the US military 
must be persuaded not to be on the “wrong side of his¬ 
tory.” We need our own party. We need to take over fac¬ 
tories and organize production in the interests of the 
people; and to reconstitute political power through com¬ 
munities that vote from the bottom up. Chris trusts the 
people of the US, who have an impressive radical his¬ 
tory, to come up with solutions to the problems of creat¬ 
ing a sustainable economy. 

continued on page 9 ... 
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Downton Abbey: 

A Class Analysis 


Downton Abbey, the popular Masterpiece 
Theatre series now into its third season, appears to 
portray the class structure of Britain in the early 
part of the twentieth century. In fact it does no such 
thing. Instead it provides an entertaining look at 
the relationships between the remnants of a 
land-owning aristocracy and its household 
servants. But neither in that time period nor today 
do these groups play a significant role in the class 
structure of Britain or similar societies. The two 
main classes today, the capitalists and the wage- 
laborers they employ, are almost entirely out of the 
picture. And totally unseen is the economic 
relationship that provides a large part of the income 
of the Grantham family, namely the rent extracted 
by the land-owning family from the “villagers” and 
“tenants” on its “estates”. Not once (so far) do we 
see their hardships. 

The profits of the capitalist class are realized in 
the form of surplus value by the payment to the 
wage-laborers employed of wages that are less than 
the value that they create through their labor. These 
profits are, by and large, reinvested, as part of the 
process of accumulation of capital - the driving 
force in the capitalist mode of production. In 
contrast to this, rent is extracted from the 
ownership of non-produced resources, or, in this 
case, land. The land-owner plays no role in 
capitalist production, but lays claim to a portion of 
the surplus generated there. In contemporary 
capitalist society, the surplus consists, in economic 
terms, of both profits and rent, but there is no 
longer, in countries such as Britain and the United 
States, a meaningful distinction between those who 
receive rent and those who receive profits. Thus 
while Adam Smith and David Ricardo understood 
there to be three classes in Britain: landlords 
(whose income consisted of rent), capitalists 
(whose income consisted of profit) and workers 
(whose income consisted of wages), by Marx’s 
time, it was appropriate to analyze class relations 
primarily in terms of those between only two 
classes - the capitalist class (which received both 


profits and rent) and the working class. In Britain, 
however, the term “upper class” continues to be 
used to refer to the aristocracy, while the non- 
aristocratic capitalists identify themselves, along 
with professionals (such as the Matthew Crowley, 
a lawyer) as “upper middle class.” 

Downton Abbey is not historically incorrect - 
land-based aristocrats did and do exist, although 
they were and are, by and large, irrelevant to the 
broader historical process in countries such as 
Britain. While the capitalist class may engage in 
luxury consumption, its profits are destined for the 
process of accumulation. In contrast, the Grantham 
family, like the landowning classes of previous 
centuries, used its income for the maintenance of a 
luxurious life-style, which required the 
employment of large numbers of household 
servants and involved elaborate entertainment. The 
household servants lived in their employers’ 
residences (e.g. Downton Abbey), and their labor 
provided not only for the consumption of their 
employers but for their own subsistence. As such 
they produced a surplus, but one that did not take 
monetary form but was instead consumed directly. 
This form of surplus extraction was characteristic 
of the feudal mode of production, but could be 
described as almost “parasitic” within capitalism. 
Thus Adam Smith wrote that “A man grows rich 
by employing a multitude of servants; he grows 
poor by maintaining a multitude of menial 
servants.” 

In Downton Abbey, we see a portrayal of what 
were essentially the personal relationships that 
were characteristic of feudalism. We see the 
benevolence of the rulers who are willing to pay 
for the health care of (some of) their servants, both 
Mrs. Patmore and Mrs. Hughes. We are not told 
(and it would probably have been unnoticed by 
real-life families similar to the Granthams) how 
many of the servants who were sick in the 
post-WWI flu epidemic actually died. We see the 
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extent of “loyalty” of servants such as the Mr. 
Carson (who functioned as the head of the servant 
side of the household), as well as the hierarchy 
among the servants, for example in the requirement 
that the cooking servants - Mrs. Patmore and Daisy 
- eat separately from the more elite valets, 
footmen, and ladies’ maids. We also see the 
essential conservatism of the upper class, for 
example in its willingness to excuse the virulent 
outburst condemning British imperialism in 
Ireland by Tom Branson, (the Irish chauffeur who 
married to one of the Grantham daughters), once it 
was understood that his drink had been spiked by 
an upper-class jealous admirer of his wife. It was 
the outburst that was excused, of course, rather than 
British imperialism. 

Downton Abbey, in fact, does an excellent job 
of portraying both the “upstairs” and the 
“downstairs” people of such a household in this 
period. Such households did exist and a very small 
number do still exist and the associated ideology 
continues to exert some influence. In Britain today 
there is still a worshipping of the aristocracy that 
is almost incomprehensible to people in the United 
States. But even within the United States there is 
a lingering respect for “old money” as if the 
owners of wealth from inheritance are more 
praiseworthy than those whose wealth has been 
accumulated more recently. 

The series does not, however, do a good job of 
explaining the actual irrelevance of these 
particular class relations, or how they came to be 
irrelevant. We do learn that Lord Grantham had 
managed to “save” the estate by marrying a rich 
American heiress and its later near-loss is briefly 
explained as the result of the failure of a Canadian 
railroad company (in whose shares Lady 
Grantham’s fortune had been invested.) But it once 
again “saved” the fortuitous donation of money 
from the “upper-middle class”. In this, the series 
does provide some insights into the melding of 
what were once two distinct social classes. 

Enjoy Downton Abbey. It is indeed an 
excellent series. Enjoy it for its generally accurate 
portrayal of a once important form of class 
relations. Do not, however, expect to learn much 
from it about class relations either of its period or 
the present. 

Paddy Quick 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn 

pquick@sfc.edu 


continued from page 6 ... 

In other contexts, workers have sought to form 
autonomist and independent unions outside of of¬ 
ficial structures negotiated with the state: from 
mineworkers in Latin America and South Africa to 
industrial workers in India, China, and beyond. 
From the Americas, to Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
workers in unions that are ineffective are forming 
new unions as democratic forms to replace bu¬ 
reaucratic structures that are ineffective in the pub¬ 
lic and private sectors. 
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Economy Connection Report continued from page 7... 
50 Ways to Slice the 99 

A few months ago, singer-songwriter Dave Lippman 
contacted EC in a search for statistics that were more spe¬ 
cific than the 99% vs the 1%. He was working on a song, 
and EC sent him a long list of statistical sources. The song 
can now be heard (and seen) on YouTube. His introduc¬ 
tion notes that: “Within the 99% there are important dif¬ 
ferences - who goes to work, who goes to college, who 
goes to jail, what happens to veterans and black women 
and Latino kids....” Through a lens of class, race, gender 
and nationality, different verses (to the tunes of several 
popular songs) feature taxes, income, wealth, debt, 
unions, economic crisis, unemployment, education, pris¬ 
ons, poverty, wars, homelessness, etc. The video includes 
clips of Occupy demos, police, money, government in¬ 
stitutions and officials, wars, poverty, foreclosures, stu¬ 
dents - interspersed with many statistical charts and 
headlines. 
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URPE at THE LEFT FORUM 2013 

As many of you will have recently seen, The Left Forum will be 
happening this year again at Pace University in New York, but June 
7 - 9 in the early summer instead of its usual Spring Break time. 

As (I believe) the largest yearly conference of radical 
political economists (and many others dedicated to 
transcending the present capitalist system), URPE has always 1) 
encouraged all its members who can to attend, as it always has 
many valuable panels on an extremely wide range of topics, and 2) 
worked with URPE members who want to present 
panels there among the panels presented by URPE, to submit a 
panel (URPE members also take part in many panels not 
organized by URPE). 

The theme of this year’s conference is Mobilizing for 
Ecological/Economical Transformations. For a full description of the 
theme, go to www.leftforum.org, click on “Conference 2013” and 
then “Conference Theme 2013.” 

If you have a panel you would like to include in URPE’s pro¬ 
gram of panels at the Left Forum, or if you have an idea about a 
panel you’d like to happen there and want to see if 
others in URPE are interested in presenting on the same topic, 
please contact one of the four Steering Committee members who 
are working on URPE’s presence at the Left Forum this year: Al 
Campbell (al@economics.utah.edu), Sara Burke 
(burkesara@me.com), Chris Rude (chris.rude@ciper.org), or Laura 
Ebert (ebertl@newpaltz.edu ).The deadline for submitting is 
April 13,2013. As in past years, we hope to see many URPE mem¬ 
bers at this year’s Left Forum. 

In solidarity, for the Steering Committee Organizing Group, 

Al Campbell 

RRPE Editorial Board Elections 

Elections to the editorial board of the Review of Radical Po¬ 
litical Economics will take place in July/August. Members 
serve three-year terms. In addition to reviewing about 12 man¬ 
uscripts a year, members contribute time and effort conducting 
the business of the journal. 

If you are interested in working as part of the RRPE's edito¬ 
rial board, please contact the managing editor, Hazel Dayton 
Gunn (hg18@cornell.edu). Election statements of no more 
than 175 words are due to the managing editor no later than 
June 1, 2013; they will be posted on the URPE/RRPE Website 
and sent out with the mail ballots. You must be a member of 
URPE to stand for election. Serving on the editorial board is 
an important way to contribute to URPE. 
















